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Selections from Roman Historians. By L. R. Dean and R. J. 
Deferrari. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1916. Pp. xii+259. 

Livy has long held a secure place in the reading of the Freshman year. 
Time was when the instructor had to select either Books i and ii or Books xxi 
and xxii, if he would use an edition prepared for use in American colleges. Then 
followed an edition of Selections from Livy, which brought within the compass 
of one volume interesting material culled from all parts of Livy's work. And 
now an effort is being made further to liberalize and enrich the historical reading 
of the first college year by bringing under one cover a generous number of 
selections from Livy, along with important extracts from other writers of his- 
tory and biography. 

The volume now under discussion is made up on this plan, including, with 
Livy, selections from Nepos, Sallust, Suetonius, Tacitus, and Quintus Curtius. 
The passages chosen are not, of course, of equal interest. The Jugurthine War 
is an excellent piece of writing; but it is not likely that many Freshman classes 
will be deeply interested in it. On the other hand, the introduction of material 
from Nepos to supplement what Livy says of Hannibal is distinctly felicitous. 
The same is true of the selection from Suetonius; most students who read that 
author find the life of Julius most interesting of all, doubltess because it supple- 
ments so aptly what they already know of the conqueror of Gaul. 

In this connection, the authors deserve praise for opening up the stores 
of intensely interesting material in Tacitus' Histories and in Quintus Curtius' 
narration of the exploits of Alexander the Great. It is unfortunate that the 
Annals have come so to overshadow the Histories of Tacitus in the college 
work; and Quintus Curtius' style is so easy and his story so diverting that one 
wonders that the schools, too, do not turn to this treasure-trove, especially at 
a time when there is so much agitation for a more liberal and diversified program 
of reading. 

Both in school and in college, and in connection with the teaching of 
languages both ancient and modern, everyone concerned has long been aware 
of the grave problem presented by the widespread use of translations among the 
students. So far as Latin is concerned, a long step toward the correction of 
this evil is being taken in the movement to make a passing mark conditional 
upon the student's power to translate, in the examination, passages of Latin 
previously unseen. The volume of Messrs. Dean and Deferrari aims to co- 
operate in this matter by making the way of the transgressor hard. 

Thus, the text is not divided into chapters, nor marked in any way that 
would help the student to locate a given passage. The very names of the Latin 
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authors are suppressed, and the text proceeds from one Latin author to another 
without comment of any kind. A person familiar with the literature will 
find his way about with little trouble, but for the "cavalry" the going would 
be exceedingly heavy. The publishers with justice stress this feature of the 
book, and announce their intention of publishing from time to time other texts 
of a similar order with which this may be rotated. 

The present volume has short prefatory chapters on "The Translation of 
Latin" and "The Pronunciation of Latin Proper Names in English." Neither 
is comprehensive or specially important. The selections appended for sight 
reading are brief, but they seem to be well chosen to follow the text studied. 
In the notes the authors have given attention primarily to historical questions, 
while the linguistic commentary has been compressed into a narrow compass. 
This policy is frankly avowed in the preface; but its wisdom is certainly open 
to question. 

From Sallust to Tacitus is a far cry; and, with a text that passes so abruptly 
from one author and period to another, one would naturally assume that gen- 
erous attention ought to be given to matters of syntax and style. A case in 
point is p. 113, with the notes thereon. From the point of view of Freshmen, 
surely no one would call this passage from Suetonius easy; yet among the notes 
on that page there are only four that are designed to help in determining the 
meaning of the Latin. One of the four translates a Greek phrase. The other 
three are: aversum; "turned away," sc. Caesarem; graphio=stilo; praeceptum; 
sc. est. 

How utterly inadequate such commentary is can be shown by citing a 
single sentence from the page in question: "ilicoque Cimber Tillius, qui primas 
partes susceperat, quasi aliquid rogaturus propius accessit renuentique et gestu 
in aliud tempus differenti ab utroque umero togam adprehendit; deinde claman- 
tem: 'Ista quidem vis est!' alter e Cascis aversum vulnerat paulum infra 
iugulum." If aversum needs a note, what of renuenti, and various other words 
and phrases in this sentence ? 

It doubtless complicates matters in that the authors are dealing with 
extracts from several Latin writers, not all of whom have been edited with equal 
richness; but the cursory character of the commentary is, in part at least, a 
matter of deliberate choice. Whether the policy is a wise one or not actual 
classroom test will show. In any case the book is well worth a trial. It offers 
an infusion of new blood into work that is all too likely to become stagnated 
through lack of initiative. H C N 

Latin Plays: For Student Performances and Reading. By John 

J. Schlicher. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. vii-f 213. 

This little volume, consisting of seven Latin plays of about twenty pages 

each, songs, notes, and vocabulary, is a valuable addition to material now 

available for dramatic performances and for rapid supplementary reading in 



